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JAP WAR CRIMINALS 
FACE SWIFT JUSTICE 


HE same American flag that flew 

over the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., when Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked now flies over Tokyo. 

It flew over Rome when Italy tell, 
and it flew over Berlin when Ger- 
many surrendered. 

Since the Stars and Stripes re- 
placed the Kising Sun, General 
MacArthur has begun his job of 
“house-cleaning’ in Japan. 

General MacArthur’s first act was 
a list of 47 Japanese war 
criminals and order their arrest. 

Number One on the list of Jap- 
anese war criminals is General 
Hideki Tojo, who, as Premier of 
Japan, ordered the attack on Pear) 
Harbor. 

Tojo shot himself in an eftort to 
escape arrest and disgrace. Through 
the efforts of U. S. surgeons, Tojo’s 
life was saved, and he will be tried 
for his crimes. 


to issue 


OTHER CRIMINALS 


Some of the other Japanese wai 
criminals have either committed sui- 
cide or are under arrest Others are 
being rounded up by the U. S. Army 

General MacArthur is especially 
anxious to arrest the Japanese leaders 
who are responsible for the brutal 
treatment given many Allied war 
Heading the list of these 
General Masaharu 
ordered the “death 
on Bataan. Homma has been 
and is under arrest. 

Another war criminal is Taketora 
(gata, who is a member of the pres- 
ent Japanese Cabinet. Ogata was a 
leader of the Black Dragon Society, 
of the most feared and sinister 
organizations of the Far East. 

The Black Dragon Society, now 
outlawed by General MacArthur, 
was supported by the Japanese army, 
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navy and government leaders. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


N A dramatic message to Congress, 

President Truman outlined his 
program for reconversion and pros- 
perity. 

The President asked Congress to 
pass a bill guaranteeing full employ- 
ment in the United States. 

“Full employment,” the President 
explained, “means the opportunity 
to get a good job for every worker 
who is ready, able and willing to 
take one.” 

Many government leaders beside 
the President are concerned about 
the problem of jobless workers. 

Before the wai ended, more than 
11,000,000 workers were employed 
making guns, planes, and other tools 
of war. Within two 
Japan surrendered, more _ than 
2,000,000 of these workers were re- 
leased from their jobs. Each week 
finds more and more thousands un- 
employed. 

During the war, more than 
11,000,000 men and women entered 
the armed forces. About 2,500,000 
will be discharged by the end of this 
year—and millions more in 1946 
These veterans will also need jobs 

How many workers will be unem- 
ployed, and for how long, is not defi- 
nitely known. 

This unemployment may last a tew 
months —or a few years. No one 
can be certain how long it will last 


weeks after - 


Most business men think they will 
be able to provide enough new jobs 
for veterans and former war workers. 
How many jobs can they provide? 
Business leaders say they can pro- 
vide the jobs. 
Labor leaders are demanding 
higher hourly wages. 


MURRAY-WAGNER BILL 


in order to guarantee enough jobs 
all the time, President Truman asked 
Congress to pass the Murray-Wagner 
Full Employment Bill. 

The Murray-Wagner Bill proposes 
what may be a simple solution to the 
difficult problem of unemployment. 

If the bill is passed, here is how it 
will work: 

1. Each year the President will 
tell Congress just how many workers 
wil) need jobs in the coming year. 
He will also give Congress an esti- 
mate of the number of jobs which 
private industry, agriculture, and the 
Government expect to offer 

2. If there are more workers than 
jobs, the President will ask Congress 
to help private industry expand. For 
example, this might be done by low- 
ering taxes on business, or by in- 
creasing our foreign trade 

3 If this still does not provide all 
the jobs needed, the Government 
would hire more people to work on 
housing and other projects. 


WAR INDUSTRIES: HOW THEY ARE SHRINKING 


Larger figure shows number employed in these industries in July 1945. Smaller figure shows 
number likely to be employed in December 1945. according to War Manpower Commission. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


T= most important branch of the 
United Nations Organization is the 
Security Council. 

The Security Council will be chiefly 
responsible for keeping world peace. 

The chart on this page shows how 
the Security Council will work to 
prevent a dispute between nations 
from flaming into war. 

The Security Council will be com- 
posed of eleven members, five of 
whom will be permanent members. 

The permanent members will be 
the Big Five Nations —the United 
States, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China. 

The remaining six nations will be 
temporary members of the Security 
Council. They will be elected by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization for a term of 
two years. 

Each member of the 
Council will have one vote. 


Security 


BIG FIVE 

The Big Five nations will control 
the Security Council. 

Before the Security Council can 
take action against any nation, seven 
of its eleven members must agree. 
These seven must include the Big 
Five. 

Any one of the Big Five can pre- 
vent the Security Council from tak- 
ing action either against itself or 
against another nation. 


HOW THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


This is known as veto power. 

Suppose a small country com- 
plained to the United Nations Or- 
ganization that one of the Big Five 
nations had attacked her 

When the dispute came before the 
Security Council, the Big Five na- 
tions could prevent the Council from 
settling the dispute by exercising 
their veto power. 

The small nations say this veto 
power is not fair. 

It is as unfair, they say, as if a 
man took a dispute to a court which 
could listen to his argument, but 
which could not do anything to help 
him — because the person accused 
was one of the judges. 

The small nations point out that 
it is impossible for them to start a 
war. The Security Council can take 
quick action against them. 

But what, they ask, is to prevent 
one of the Big Five from waging 
war? 

The Big Five reply that nothing 
can stop its members from making 
war if they so choose. They point 
out that, even if the Big Five did not 
have the right of veto, they could 
refuse to obey the Security Council’s 
decision — and thus start a war. 

The principal power to make wai 
is in the hands of the Big Five. Only 
through their friendship and coop- 
eration, therefore, can the world en- 
joy lasting peace. 
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1. Dispute between nations is 2. Dispute is discussed by vote 3. If seven members, including 
brought before Security Council. of seven of the eleven members. Big 5, vote to investigate 
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4. A full investigation is made 5. Security Council decides how 6. If necessary, it takes miti- 


to learn all the facts of case. the dispute may be settled 


tary action to enforce peace 


THE ATOMIC BOMB: 


WHO WILL CONTROL IT! 





Scientist measures radio-activity at 
atomic bomb testing ground. Canvas 
“booties” prevent contact with soil. 


OW that it has done its part in 

defeating Japan, most of us would 

like to forget about the atomic bomb. 
But we can't. 

The atomic bomb is here to stay. 

It is for the U. S., Britain, and 
Canada —the only nations which 
share the secret of the atomic bomb 
—to decide how it will be used. In 
the wrong hands, atomic bombs 
could destroy world civilization. In 
the right hands, the threat of their 
destructive power could help to keep 
world peace. Bs 

Four suggestions have been made 
regarding the atomic bomb: 

1. Destroy the atomic bomb, and 
all records, formulas, and machinery 
used in its invention. Some people 
feel this plan will not work. They 
say that the atomic bomb would be 
invented all over again. 

2. Give the secret of the atomic 
bomb to all nations. This plan, say 
its critics, would make all nations 
distrust one another and lead to war. 

3. Keep the atomic bomb a secret 
among the U. S., Britain, and Can- 
ada. But scientists say that in a few 
years other nations will succeed in 
making their own atomic bombs. 

4. Turn the atomic bomb over to 
the United Nations Organization, to 
use in enforcing peace. This plan is 
backed by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
chief U. S. representative to the 
United Nations Organization. 

It is for Congress to decide which 
suggestion will be followed 
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Chinese coolies (unskilled laborers) in Hong Kong. 


HEN the Japanese attacked Pear! Harbor, they did 
not attempt to land troops there. 
The Japs did not believe that they could success- 
tully invade the Hawaiian Islands. 
But there were closer targets to Japan — lands they 
believed could be successfully invaded. 
rhe Philippines, Singapore and Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Burma all were invaded and 
conquered by the Japs within a matter of months. 
The Japanese fought with the eagerness of greed — 
greed for the riches of these colonial areas 
Colonies! These were the rich prizes of empire which 
the Japanese wanted, and which they were determined 
to steal from other nations! 
Japan’s treachery and greed can never be excused. 
But we should recognize the fact that nations have long 
fought one another for colonial possessions. 


BRITAIN’S COLONIES 


About 150 years ago, Great Britain started a new 
period of colonial expansion. This was soon after Brit- 
ain lost the American colonies. 

Britain fought wars with France and Holland, and 
later with Germany. By the terms of the peace treaties 
after each war, Britain won colonies that had belonged 
to the defeated nations. 

After a colony was won, Britain had to use troops to 
keep the natives from rebelling against the British off- 
cials who ruled the colony. 

Many times, native uprisings were suppressed by the 
bayonets and bullets of the ruling nation. 

By 1918. Britain owned colonies in every corner of 
the earth. An Englishman could truthfully say that 
“the sun never sets on the British Empire.” 

Great Britain, with its vast colonial possessions, is 
the largest empire in the world. It is largest in square 
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UNITED NATIONS TO CONSIDER 
PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL PEOPLES 


miles and it is largest in the number of peoples under 
British rule. 

But other great powers also have large colonial pos- 
sessions. France, Portugal, Belgium, and Holland all 
‘own colonies. 

So does the United States — for example, the Virgin 
islands and Puerto Rico. But U. S. colonial possessions 
are small when compared to the colonies of Britain, 
France, and Holland. 

Germany, too, owned colonies before she was stripped 
of them after World War I. Germany was greatly em- 
bittered by the loss of her colonial possessions. Hitler's 
rantings that Germany was “robbed” helped to inflame 
the German people to a new war. 

Italy and Japan also profited by rich colonial posses- 
sions. But by losing World War II, they lost them. 

For hundreds of years the struggle for colonies has 
ied to one war after another. Wars fought to win col- 
onies are called imperialist wars. 


WHY HAVE COLONIES? 

What makes a nation imperialistic? Why has Great 
Britain, for example, struggled to obtain such a vast 
colonial empire? 

In normal times, Great Britain, like other large indus- 
trial nations, produces more manufactured goods than 
she can use. In order to keep her factories running and 
her people employed, Britain must sell her surplus 
goods abroad. 

But other nations have a surplus of the same goods. 
So they set up high tariffs*, which raise the prices on 
imported goods so high that people will buy the lower- 
priced home-grown products. 

The high tariffs compelled Britain to search for new 
markets. To provide these markets, she established col- 
onies, where there could be no tariffs against British 
goods. Her colonies enabled Britain to increase her 
trade and kept British factories running. 

But the need for new markets was not Britain’s only 
reason for establishing colonies. She also needed raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

Rubber, tin, oil, sugar, coffee, phosphates, precious 
metals and rare minerals all are to be found in the Far 
East. Many of these products are essential to modern 
industry, and are vital in time of war. 

Britain was determined to win a lion’s share of the 
rich Far Eastern areas. 

There was still another reason for Britain’s colonial 
ambitions. As British overseas trade grew, the British 
Navy needed more strategically located bases to pro- 
tect British shipping. 


*% Meens werd is defined oa p. 11. 






The great British naval base at Hong Kong was built 
to protect British shipping to China, Japan, and the rest 
ot Asia. 

Singapore is even more strategically located. There, 
too, the British built a large naval base. 


COLONIAL PEOPLES 


We now know why nations want colonies. 

But what of the peoples who live in these colonies — 
the native Malays, Chinese, Indians, Burmans*, and 
others? 

Rudyard Kipling, the British poet, called these peoples 
“the white man’s burden.” Kipling expressed the belief 
of many Englishmen that it was Britain’s duty to help 
these peopl@s. The help which Britain provided took 
the form of colonization, whereby millions of native 
peoples came under British rule: 

Are the native peoples better or worse off under Brit- 
ish rule? 

There are differences of opinion about this. In India, 
tor instance, there are millions of people who believe 
that they would be much better off if India were an 
independent and sovereign nation. 

But Britons point out that they have brought many 
benefits to the Indian people, and made many improve- 
ments in sanitation, education, transportation, and pub- 
lic health. 

To this, Indians reply that India can do these things 
tor herself under her own national government. They 
admit that Britain has brought improvements to India; 
but they say that Britain's main purpose was to make 
money out of India. 

In India those who seek independence say that Britain 
is more concerned with India’s wealth than with India’s 
welfare. 

(Next week, Junior Scholastic will devote its entire 
Theme Article to India. ) 

India is only one of the “sore spots” among the British 
colonies in the Far East. Other native peoples also show 
signs that they no longer want to be under British rule. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is a British-owned island of more than 
32 square miles, lying just off the China coast. In addi- 
tion to the island, Britain owns a peninsula or the 
Chinese mainland, which is considered part of the col- 
ony of Hong Kong. The total area of both Hong Kong 
island and the peninsula is 856 miles. 

Hong Kong gives Britain the finest deep-sea harbor 
between Shanghai and Indo-China. Hong Kong is a key 
distribution center for goods shipped between the Far 
East and other parts of the world. Hong Kong's .im- 
ports and exports are valued at more than 250 million 
dollars a year. 

The population of the entire colony of Hong Kong 
is 988,000. Of this, more more than 966,000 are Chinese. 
The remainder are mostly Britons and other Europeans, 

Chinese patriots have long resented British rule of 
Hong Kong. The British occupied Hong Kong in 1841, 
when China was too weak to resist. Now, many Chi- 
nese feel it is unjust for Britain to station her troops on 
Chinese soil. 
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However, Great Britain shows no signs of giving up 
Hong Kong. 

During the war, British troops were driven out of 
Hong Kong. But since Japan’s surrender, Britain has 
sent her soldiers to take possession again. 


BURMA 


Burma, a British colony of 16 million people, was 
invaded by the Japanese in 1942. 

The Japanese were after Burma's rice, oil, precious 
stones, lead, silver, nickel, and tungsten. They also 
wanted to use Burma as a gateway to India, which they 
meant to conquer next. 

But the Allies landed fresh troops in Burma and drove 
the Japs out. 

Burma has a small degree ot selt-rule, and the British 
have tried to modernize the country But many Bur- 
mans resent the British. 

British officials in Burma have often acted in a supe- 
rior manner, simply because they are “white men.” 

The Japanese promised the Burmans equal status if 
they would help drive the British dut of Burma. 

Fooled by this promise, thousands of Burmans helped 
the Japanese invaders. They know now that the Jap- 
anese never meant to keep their promise of equality. 

Once more under British rule, the Burmans are still 
restless — still want complete independence for Burma 


BRITISH MALAYA 

British Malaya is one of the most important British 
possessions. 

It is the world’s leading exporter of rubber and tin - 
two vital products in peace and war. 

The island fortress of Singapore, which is joined to 
the mainland by a causeway*, is known as the “Gibraltar 
of the East.” Before the war, powerful units of the 
British Navy were stationed at Singapore, guarding the 
British trade routes to India and Australia [Turn page] 
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Chinese houseboats at anchor in river at Singapore. 
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British Malaya and Singapore fell to the Japanese 
early in the war. But the British have returned. 

There are more than five million people in British 
Malaya, mostly natives. 

At present, the Malayans are not seeking independ. 
ence. But they are angry at the British for bringing 
large numbers of Chinese and Indians to British Malaya. 

These Chinese and Indians were brought to Malaya 
as “cheap labor” for the tin mines and rubber planta- 
tions. Now, in many parts of British Malaya, the Chi- 
nese and Indians far outnumber the native Malayans. 


BRITISH BORNEO 


British possessions in Borneo include Sarawak, 
Brunei, and North Borneo. Their total population is 
$42,000 — mostly fierce native tribes 

Borneo is important because of its spices, rubber, oil. 
and gold. 

The entire colonial problem is under study by the 
United Nations Organization 


It is telt that some method must be tound to give all 
nations an equal chance to share the resources and the 
raw materials of the colonial areas. 


THE COLONIAL FUTURE 


But this must be done peacefully. The United Nations 
are determined that there must never be another im- 
perialistic war, regardless of how much a nation needs 
certain raw materials or new markets for its manufac- 
tured goods. 

The problem of the colonia) peoples is also under 
study 

The United Nations are agreed that nations who own 
colonies have a moral* responsibility for the welfare of 
their colonial peoples. « 

In the future a greater“eftort must be made to im- 
prove the living conditions of the native peoples. Also, 
a way must be found for all colonies to achieve self. 
government and independence. 

Next week: India. 
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Great Britain's colonies in Far East are shown in red. Circles ring important British naval bases. 





















y, ARKS vs. Bites” was de- 
R cided by decibels in a 
circus contest held recently at 
Schenectady, N. Y 

Leo, the lion, won the deci- 
sion by a single decibel. Toby, 
the ele phant gave him the clos- 
est race 

The gruesome gorillas, Gar- 
Toto. 
Their loudest grunts 
were four decibels weaker than 
the chirp ot 

Here are 


gantua and were vocal 


washouts 


i Canary 
the complete re- 


decibels: I eo, 110; 


sults in 


Toby LO9 Hippo 90 Bengal 
tiger SY: macaw 84: black 
leop rd. kangaroo ind chim- 
panzee 79 eacl canary, 77; 
gorillas 73: boa constrictor, 60; 
giratle, 0 

The girafte, of course, wasn’t 


eally a contestant, for he has 
ri om il cords 
The results are scientifically 
iccurate, because they were ob- 
tained with General Electric 
sound level meter. This meter 


is also used to measure ap- 
plause, laughter, et 

The sound level meter is to 
acoustics what a thermometer is 
to heat 

Temperature 
measured m degrees. Difterenc- 
es in the intensity of sounds are 
measured in decibels. 

One decibel is the smallest 
change in the volume of sound 
that a normal ear can detect. 


DECISIVE DECIBELS 








More technically, it is one-- 
tenth of a Bel, a unit named in 
honor of Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone. 
It represents 
the loudness of a sound and the 
intensity of the power necessary 
to produce it. 

4 human heartbeat produces 
a sound of about 10 decibels 


There are about 20 in an un- 


derground vault, 40 in an aver- 


age home, 60 in an 
office, and 100 in the subway 

Interested in improving health 
and efficiency, sound engineers 
conduct many tests and experi- 
ments. Sometimes the results are 


| amusing as those with the ani- 


| mals. Some are of vital value 


differen es are | 


Among the more vital, are the 
experiments 
“quiet room” 
Navy Yard 1 sound- 


proof room-within-a-room. 


at the Brooklyn 
This is 


The outside room has massive 
brick walls 12” thick, a 6” 
thick concrete floor, and a 3000- 
pound steel door. This is an ef- 
fective barrier to sound. 

Here, communication equip- 
ment can be tested. Here, every 
decibel can be counted. Deci- 
bels count elsewhere, too. They 
count in homes, schools, factor- 


ies, and public places. 

Everyone should join the na- 
tionwide campaign to eliminate 
unnecessary noise. Let’s dimin- 
ish the decibels 





(Gseneral Electric 


Hippo’s snorts (90 decibels) are measured by the sound level meter. 


a ratio between | 


iverage | 


conducted in the | 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 17. 

















Schoenfeld Collection 


1. A dry dock? 
2. An Isthmus ship-railway? 
3. A ship launching? 
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“@CIENCE 


AND THE 
SUPERNA—-” 

“Supernatural,” added Ellen, 

looking up from the sign she 


was printing. “Creepy, isn’t it?” 

“Jeepers,” Tech _ replied. 
“What's it for?” 

“It’s to hang over our booth 
at the block party. I'll do a 
mind-reading act for the cus- 
tomers and you can scare ’em.” 

“How about some black 
magic with milk bottles?” Tech 
suggested. “I'll put out the 
lights, wear a black hood and 
cape, and blacken my arms.” 

“How will the audience see?” 

“The milk bottles will be 
painted with luminescent*® 
paint,” said Tech. “It'll look as 
| though they are moving around 
by themselves. Spooky.” 

“Supernatch,” Ellen replied. 
“But how will the milk bottles 
be moved about?” 











MAGIC 
BOTTLES 


“That’s where we'll make use 
of science — air pressure, to be 
exact. At the right moment, a 
match will burst into flame 
Small pieces of paper will be 
lighted and dropped into each 
bottle. The moment the papers 
burn out, I'll press the palms of 
my hands over the mouths of 
the bottles. Then I'll wave the 
bottles around in 
spooky-like, floating.” 

“What will keep the bottles 
attached to your hands?” 

“The burning papers will heat 
the air in the bottles, causing it 
to expand,” said Tech. “This will 
drive some of the air out and 
reduce the pressure inside the 
bottles.” 

“Then the pressure of the air 
outside, trying to get back into 
the bottles, will hold your hands 
pressed to their mouths,” Ellen 
said. “Super!” 
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Sgt. Dolan, U. S. 

“BBLYA, Mom, what Tuck 
asked as his mother came into 

the house. He whistled. “Boy-oh-boy, 

look at that hat! You musta been 

stepping out!” 

Mom laughed good-na- 


oo” 
goes! 


“I have,” 
turedly. “I've been to a very inter- 
program arranged by the 
American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief. The speaker was a discharged 
Sergeant James Dolan of 
Brooklyn. He'd been a nose gunner 
in a B-24 with the 15th Air Force. 
His plane had gone down over Yugo- 
slavia and hed been rescued by a 


esting 


veteran 


group of Tito’s Partisans.’ 

“Gosh, I wish I'd heard him,” Bib 
said, always eager for a story for the 
Jeff, Jr. 

“Me, too,” Tuck put in. “Where 
did you leave him, Mom?” 

“At the Woman’s Club,” Mom re- 
plied. “But I heard Mrs. Rykus say 
she was entertaining him for dinner.” 

“Muriel Rykus is in my class,” Bib 
volunteered. “I'll telephone her and 
see what goes. Be back in a minute, 
Mom, and help you with supper.” 

Bib soon reported that an inter- 
view had been arranged and, after 


15th Air Force. 


supper, she and Tuck went to the 
Rykus’ home. 

Muriel met them at the door and 
introduced them to her parents and 
former Sergeant Dolan. 

“You re just in time for the teature,” 
Muriel] said to Bib and Tuck. “Jim’s 
been warming up on some of his 
first combat experiences. Your ex- 
perience in Yugoslavia was your 
10th mission, wasn’t it?” she asked 
their guest. 

“Yes, and the date was September 
10, 1944,” Jim replied. “We took off 
from our base in Italy to bomb some 
oil refineries in Vienna. Over the 
target, we were hit by flak and lost 
two of our four engines. But we 
dropped our eggs and hit for home. 

“Then another piece of flak hit our 
left gas tank. We tossed overboard 
our guns and other heavy equip- 
ment, but we lost too much speed 
and altitude to stick with our forma- 
tion. We'd just crossed the Austro- 
Yugoslav border when we spotted 
five ME-109s climbing up _to meet 
us.” 

Tuck couldn't conceal his excite- 
ment. “And no guns aboard! What 
did you do?” 

Jim smiled. “Il grabbed my chute 
and prayed to be back in Brooklyn! 
Fortunately, some P-5ls were over- 
head and they took on the Jerries. 
We limped along a while until we 
ran out of gas, then the pilot told us 
to hit the silk.” 

“Had you ever bailed out betore?’ 
Bib wanted to know 

“No, but the trip down wasn’t what 
worried me. I knew we were over 
Yugoslavia and that there were Par- 
tisans around. But I also knew there 
were Jerries! When I landed —in a 
ditch —1 could hear machine guns. 
Then I heard someone coming to- 
wards me, yelling. The guy came 
closer and closer, and finally I un- 
derstood what he was yelling. It was 


BIB and TUCK 


Partisano! And he was pointing to the 
red star on his cap. 

“I stood up, and the guy grabbed 
me and started kissing me. He said, 
‘You Americano. Me Partisanof 1 
said, ‘Okay.’ Evidently, he thought 
that was my name,” Jim laughed, 
“because everywhere I went with the 
Partisans, | was introduced as Mr. 
Okay!” 

“Was he young? Muriel asked. 

Jim shook his head. “No, he was 
an old man about sixty. One of the 
things that impressed me about the 
Partisans was that they were all ages. 
Some quite old, and others younger 
than you kids.” 

‘Did they wear uniforms?” Bib 
put in. 

“They all wore caps with a red 
star, but that was the only thing 
uniform in their outfits. Many of them 
wore rubber sandals made from the 
tires of planes that had been shot 
down,” Jim recalled. “Also, some of 
them wore pants made from U. S. 
Army blankets. This guy who res- 
cued me had U. S. stamped right 
across the seat of his pants! 


©. 





Yugoslav Partisans boy bodyguard. 








“To get back to the story,” Jim 
said, “this Partisan made a circle 
with his arm and said, ‘Germani. 
So I knew we were surrounded by 
Germans. He had me walking and 
crawling for about six hours, It was 
tough going, because I had been in- 
jured in landing. But we made it, and 
finally arrived at a well-hidden group 
of four or five huts on the side of a 
mountain. There was a clearing, and 
in it were about 75 men, women and 
youngsters.” 

“B-but that many people couldn't 
live in four or five huts, could they?” 
Bib stammered. 

“No — this was the headquarters of 
the group,” Jim explained. “The Par- 
tisans were guerrilla fighters, you 
know. They lived off the land and 
slept on the ground. All the time I 
was with them, I was amazed that 
people could live with so few com- 
forts and do the job they were do- 
ing.” 

“What did the young people do?” 
Tuck queried. “And the women?” 

“Everyone carried a gun,” Jim re- 
sponded, “and the women had gre- 
nades hanging from their belts. They 
would sneak through the German 
lines to the coast, hide out during the 
day, and then meet small boats the 
second night. The boats brought sup- 
plies from the Allies. The women 
would load up and come _ back 
through the German lines. What 
courage! 

“The youngsters,” he continued, 
‘served mostly as messengers be- 
tween Partisan groups in different 
parts of the mountains—and as 
bodyguards for rescued flyers like us. 
Several of my crew had been rescued 
along with me, and each of us had a 
personal bodyguard. 

“Mine was a 13-year-old war or- 
phan named Joseph. I called him Lit- 
tle Joe. He had a baby face, big 
brown eyes, and two front teeth 
missing! But he was plenty tough — 
tough enough to shoot 16 Germans 
during the two years he’d been with 
the Partisans.” 

“Could he speak English?” Bib 
asked. 

“No. I taught him a few words like 
gun, airplane, me, and you. Little 
Joe could speak Italian, though, and 
I'd picked up a few Italian words, 
sO we managed to understand each 
other. We Americans were like gods 


to Little Joe—to the whole group. 
They'd see the B-24s overhead on 
their way to Austria. Everyone would 
stop what he was doing and cheer 
his head off. In their headquarters 
they had four pictures — Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Tito. Tito was 
their inspiration. 

“When we were well enough to 
leave,” Jim went on, “the Partisans 
brought mules for us to ride and we 
set out for the coast with a large 
escort. The Partisans spréad out in 
front, to the rear, and on both sides 
of us. About six Partisans were as- 
signed to each of us as a special 
bodyguard.-They were to protect the 
Americanos in case of attack.” 

Bib looked up from her notes. “Did 
Little Joe go with you?” 

“No,” Jim smiled. “He stayed at 
headquarters — probably to take care 
of other rescued American flyers. 
But I'll never forget him. When we 
got back to Italy —after traveling 
by fishing boats, a Yugoslav gun- 
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boat, and an Italian steamer — we 
were in a recuperation center for a 
while. Near the center-was a Yugo- 
slav orphanage. Our crew thought of 
holding a Christmas party for the 
kids, and the idea spread to other 
crews. Soon, the whole 15th Air 
Force was sending their week's ra- 
tion of candy to the Yugoslav kids. 
They had quite a Christmas —a 
party and gifts.” 

“Would you like to go back to 
Yugoslavia?” Tuck popped up. 

Jim hesitated. “I think I'll be sat- 
isfied to stay right in the good old 
U. S. A.! But I'll do anything I can 
to help Yugoslavia recover from the 
war —even make speeches, which 
I've never done before.” He smiled, 
and then spoke seriously. “My grati- 
tude to the Yugoslavs and my feel- 
ing for kids like Little Joe is right 
next to my heart.” — Gay Heap 


(This story is based on an interview 
with former Sergeant James Dolan, of 
the U. S. 15th Air Force. ) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JOHN BARRY (1745-1803) 
Our First Naval Hero 


OHN BARRY’S exploits early in the Revolution led some observers to call him 
“the father of the American Navy.” Certainly, he ranked second only to 
John Paul Jones among our early naval heroes. 

Barry was born at Tucumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, and went to sea 
early in his youth. About 1760 he settled in Philadelphia where he became a 
well-to-do shipmaster and Owner. 

He enthusiastically supported the Colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
In December, 1775, Barry received the first captain’s commission issued under 
the authority of the Continental Congress. 

His war record was so brilliant that he was named senior captain and placed 
in command of the ship United States when the Navy was reorganized in 
1794. He was head of the Navy at the time of his death. 
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Barry was the first naval In 1776-77 Barry volunteered 
officer to take an enemy 


ship in extend batile when for service in the army and led a 
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The presence of strong British 
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With four small boats, 
Barry surprised and cap- 
tured a British ship without 
the loss of a man. 











As commander of the Alliance in 1781, 
Barry captured many enemy ships. His last 
important battle was fought in 1782. 
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1. CAUGHT YOU MAPPING! 


Here are ten cities and areas in the Pacific and Far East. 
Check the five that are under British control. Score 5 points 
for each correct answer. Total, 25. 


__. Burma — Sarawak 
—___: Singapore — Brunei 

— Luzon — Sumatra 
— Panay — Hong Kong 
ee — Formosa 


My score 
2. SPACE IN THE EAST 


Write the answers to the following questions in the 
blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. By what other name was Thailand once known? ——— 

2. Is Hong Kong north or south of Singapore? 

3. What British colony borders on India? 

4. Is the equator north or south of Borneo, or does it 
run through Borneo? 

5. What is the name of the sea which has the Philip. 
pines on the east, French Indo-China on the west, Borneo 
on the south, and China on the north? - 

6. What road was formerly known as the Burma Road 
and was recently named after an American general? 

















My score — 
3. FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Answer the following questions by drawing a circle 
around the letter of the correct answer. Score 5 points each. 
Fotal, 20. 


1. What is tull employment? 


(a) Jobs for all who are ready, willing, and able to 
work; (b) total number of workers an employer can 
hire; (c) worker becoming “fed up” with his job 

2. How many war workers were there when the war 
ended? 


(a) 1,000,000; (b) 4,000,000; (c) 11,000,000 
3. What bill tries to solve the problem of unemployment? 


(a) Murray-Kilgore bill; (b) Murray-Wagner bill; (c) 
Buffalo Bill. 
4. Who recently sent a reconversion message to Congress? 
(a) Senator Murray: (b) President Truman; (c) 
George III. 
My score 


4. MEASURING SOUND 


“Science and Invention (p. 7) this week tells how soand 
is measured. What is the name of the unit used in measuring 
sound? We give you a hint by printing all the letters of the 
word, mixed up. Straighten them out. Score five points. 

CELIBED 
My score 
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Pupils! Get your CQ membership card. 
See your teacher for full information. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


5. WATCH YOUR STEP 


Below are the steps the Security Council will take to 
settle a dispute. These steps are “out of step.” Set them in 
order by placing the number 1 before the first step, the 
number 2 before the second step, and so on. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 

( ) The Security Council wil] use torce against an ag- 
gressor nation. 

( ) A nation will bring a dispute betore the Council. 

( ) Seven members, including the Big Five, vote to in- 
vestigate a case 

( ) Any seven members vote to discuss the case. 

( ) The Security Council decides how the dispute should 
be settled. 


My score 


My total score 


{STARRED W,ORD'S 


Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. 


acceleration (ack-sell-uh-RAY-shun), p. 14. An increase 
in speed; a speeding up. 

eut-backs (CUT-bax), p. 14. Decreases in production 
urders. During the war, the Government asked private in- 
dustries to produce war goods. The Government signed con- 
tracts with these industries. When the war appeared to be 
nearing the end, the Government cut down .on war produc- 
tion. It ordered private industries to produce less goods 
than their contracts called for. 

tariffs (TAR-iffs), p. 4. Duties or taxes on goods bemy 
imported into, or exported from a country. In the U. S., 
there are no export tariffs because the Constitution forbids 
them. 

causeway (KAWZ-way), p. 5. A built-up road, usually 
constructed across wet ground or shallow water 

moral (MORE-ul), p. 6. Right; proper; just; good. A 
nation’s moral responsibility is to act justly and fairly to- 
ward other nations. 

luminescent (loo-mih-NES-nt), p. 7. Glowing; shining. 
An object covered with luminescent paint shines in the 
dark. 

Burmans (BURR-mins), p. 5. Natives in Burma. Burmans 
are divided into many tribal groups, one of which is the 
Burmese. 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Brunei (bru-NAI), p. 6. 

Sarawak (suh-RAH-wahk), p. 6. 

Singapore (SING-guh-PORE), p. 6. 

Tokyo (TO-kyo), p. 3. The name “Tokyo” is an anagram 
tor Kyoto, a city that used to be Japan’s capital. 

Yokohama (yo-ko-HAH-mah), 
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THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a 
seven-acre lake. These buildings will be connected by 
a covered walk and vehicular roadway. Sketched below 
is the Advanced Engineering Building in which im- 
provements will be quickly made in existing products, 
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bring you better tings 


LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, ac- 
cess to the Center will be through the Administration 
Building sketched here. A system of modern roadways will 
provide practical opportunity to study traffic control as 
well as to make simple road tests of new car developments, 
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A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the 
southern windows of the Research Build- 
ings where experimental work is carried on 
in such diverse fields as the study of chloro- 
phyl, research into fuels and engine design, 
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The New 


GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 
promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
. i cries out for new and finer things. 
There is a great hunger, broad as all 
mankind, for happier relationships 
among men — for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for 
more and better goods within reach of 
everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we 
can bring greatest benefit to our na- 
tional economy in the future. Through 
such action lies the road to more good 
jobs, to an ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing through the continual replacement 
of old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter is dedicated to such an objective. 
It will occupy a 350-acre tract of land 
outside of Detroit as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Its purpose is to develop 
new things that add to the comfort and 
security of our living, and to enable 
existing things to be made more efhi- 
ciently, hence at lower selling prices, 
so more people may own and enjoy 
them — all with expanding job oppor- 
tunities. 


It will shorten the time required to 
bring the work of creative thinkers out 
of the idea stage and into usable 
reality. 


Flee in groups of buildings designed 
especially for the purpose, General 
Motors will gathet in advantageous 
and inspiring new surroundings the 
most modern facilities for research, 


advanced engineering, styling and the 
development of new manufacturing 
techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will dis- 
cover new facts and convert them into 
new improved products. Stylists will 
give them new and more attractive 
form. Process engineers will develop 
better manufacturing techniques for 
making them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And 
history is full of proof that when sci- 
ence is so harnessed, more jobs are 
created, more comforts and conven- 
iences are brought within reach of 
more people. 


Saving as a source on which the ene 
gineering staffs of all of our Divisions 
may draw, the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center will stimulate improve- 
ment in all General Motors products. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, Diesel en- 
gines, locomotives and other good and 
useful things may be expected to be 
improved at even faster pace than in 
the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center 
will not be confined to existing things. 
It is dedicated to the idea that progress 
is the servant of mankind and that 
whosoever advances it not only helps 
himself but his fellow men. Its goal 
will be “more and better things for 
more people,” whether that comes 
through improvement of the old or 
development of the new. 


GENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE +» GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


Every Sundcy Aftirnoon ~ GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ~ NBC Network 


*MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Trip fo the moon 


OW would you like to ex- 
plore the craters the 
moon? 


on 


If an atomic engine can be 
perfected, rocket ships may one 
day depart for and return from 
neighboring planets on a regu- 
lar schedule. True, it is impossi- 
ble today, but who dares pre- 
dict what tomorrow may bring? 


So let us plan the trip now, | 
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rocket space ship must escape 
from the gravit pull 
which surrounds the SCl- 
that a speed ot 
ond 25,000 
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m.p.h.) is needed to obtain 
“escape velocity.” 

But if take off at this 
speed the sudden tremendous 
acceleration*® will kill every 
aboard. We shall | 


have to increase our speed grad- 


we 


passenger 


ually, so that the human body 
will be able to stand the strain. 
Another problem will be that 
Air 
will affect us only 
first 
Once we 


resistance 
during the | 
the trip. 
to twenty 


of air resistance. 
minute or so of 
fifteen 
miles high, the air will be too 
thin to offer much resistance. 
But during that first minute, if | 
our speed is too great, the fric- 
tion of the air will heat our 
rocket white-hot. No man could | 
live So 
even with special refrigerating 
shall 


until 


are 


inside such a furnace 


have to go 


the 


de\ ices, we 


f iirls slow we le ive 
atmosphere behind us 

Of course, we shall be breath- 
ing oxygen under pressure dur- 
ing the trip. The 


will be a strange experience. 


entire ride | 
In the space between the plan- | 
nothing has any weight. If 
we spill a glass of milk during 
lunch, the liquid will simply 
hang in mid-air. If you try to | 
hop into the air, you will rise 


ets, 


until you hit the roof of the 
rocket, and someone will have 
to pull you down again. 

There is one good advantage 
to this lack of gravity. We will 
be able to shut off our atomic 
engine and still not lose a bit 
of speed. Since there is no 
gravity or air resistance to slow 
us up, our speed will remain at 
25,000 m.p.h.—and we can 
save our fuel for the trip back! 

Approaching the moon, we 
shall have to slow down for a 
landing. If we landed at 25,000 
m.p.h., we would make a 
brand-new crater in the moon. 

Here’s how we'll slow down: 
Instead of aiming right at the 
moon, we'll miss it by a few 
and shoot off 
into space again. The gravity of 
the moon will slow us down as 
from it. We'll 
do this again and again, com- 
ing the moon 
time. And every time, the moon 
gravity will slow our speed still 
more 

Finally, set off rockets 
in the nose, which will slow us 
down to a landing speed. Then, 
we'll open our collapsible wings 
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Largest helicopter in the world seen in flight. The PV-3 was designed 
for the U. S. Navy for air-sea rescue work and as a special transport 
craft. The PV-3 can carry ten passengers, as well as a crew of two. 


AVIATION JOBS 


FOR VETERANS | 


ACH day, hundreds of Army 
F and Navy airmen bombard 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
with letters. They want to know 
what job opportunities there will 
be in civil aviation. 

These are hard letters to an- 
swer. 

When the war ended, there 
were 2,500,000 men in our air 
forces. About 300,000 of them 
were pilots. 

Let us examine the aviation 
industry, and see how many of 
these superbly trained men are 
likely to be needed in the years 
ahead. 

Roughly speaking, the avia- 
tion industry can be divided in- 
to three fields: (1) manufactur- 
ing; (2) the scheduled airlines; 
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(3) private flying. Private fly 
ing is here used to include all 
commercial flight activities out- 
side the airlines. 

The outlook in manufactur 
ing is bleak, judged by wartime 
standards. During the war, air- 
craft and engine manufacturers 
employed 2,500,000 men and 
Cut-backs*® and 


women. con 


| tract cancellations have already 
and look for a good landing | 


greatly reduced this figure. Es- 
timates reveal that about 100, 
000 workers will be employed 
in aircraft and engine manufac- 
turing by 1950. 

Air transportation and _pri- 
vate flying offer somewhat 
brighter prospects. Estimates of 
employment opportunities in 
these fields show that 160,000 
workers will be employed by 
1950. Of 32,000 
will be pilots. 

Add to these figures about 
10,000 employees of the C.A.A., 
and you have a grand total of 
270,000 workers for the entire 
aviation industry. 

Thus, even if the aviation in- 
dustry let all its civilian work- 
ers go, and hired only veterans, 
it would not help very much 
About 9 out of every 10 air 
force veterans would still be 
unable to find a job in the avia- 
tion industry. 
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*® Means word is defined on p. 11 
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This 


The tomorrow we have been 
fighting and bleeding for— 
sweating for—praying for... 

The tomorrow that seemed once 


might never come... 


The tomorrow far off—the future 


day to look forward to... 


Suddenly we are dazed like a 
man who has been carrying a 
heavy burden a long time, feels 
it lifted and forgets at first to 
stand erect. 


Awe and gratitude, relief and 
hope, remembering and tears— 


we are too numb yet to feel. 


| EASTERN At fines 


The Great Silver Fleet 


But now we Americans have 


work to do... 


Our sciences have grown by 


leaps and bounds during the war. 


Our next big job is to apply 
these sciences to their real pur- 
pose—the progress and happi- 


ness of America and the world. 


This is tomorrow. The time to 


begin. 


Lice til beul — 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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New %" scale 
solid model kit 


NORTHROP 


“Biack Wipoy’” 


P-61 MIGHT FIGHTER 


A beautiful oll-balsa miniature of 
Northrop Aircraft's Black Widow P-61 
night fighter—largest and most powerful 
pursuit plane in the skies. Designed by 
Maircraft in close cooperation with 
Northrop's engineers . .. it's by far the 
finest solid model kit ever produced! 


Deluxe construction and many time- 
saving building features including de- 
tailed cast motors, landing gears, pro- 
pellors, radiators... molded ‘‘green- 
houses”... die cut jig... many parts 
cut to outline shape ...2 large sheets 
of Plans — 22x34 — with complete 3- 
view drawings and step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Stop in and see the terrific new 
Black Widow kit — today. Featured at 
$3.95. 


SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER... 


Maircraft doesn't sell direct. 
But if your dealer can't sup- 
ply this de luxe $3.95 kit, 
write Dept. JS, add 50c for 
postage and we'll ship from 
stock neorest you. 


ATAIRCRAFT 


1026 ELSTOM AVE 





CHICACO 18 ul 








(an they come back? 


| THAT'S the 64-buck question regard- 


ing our athletes in service. Can they 
step back into civilian life and start 
walloping homers and flipping footballs 
as of yore? 

From evidence at hand, the answer 
is — yes, a loud, emphatic yes! Let’s take 
a look at some of the stars who have al- 
ready returned, and see how well they 
have fared 

Bob Feller, Cleveland fireballer, stood 


| the Detroit sluggers on their ears in his 


first assignment, striking out 12 and 
winning, 4-2. 

Frankie Parker, Air Force sergeant, 
took 30-day furloughs in 1944 and °45 
and waltzed off with two straight na- 
tional tennis crowns! 

Hank Greenberg, after four years in 
service, slipped back into his Detroit 
uniform and started breaking down 
fences as if he'd never been away. And 





he’s 35 years old, 
too. 

Sammy Snead 
and Ben Hogan, 
golf greats, came 
back with a bang. 
Sammy won three 
of his first five 
tournaments, while 
Hogan took the 
measure of champ 
Byron Nelson in 
the Nashville open tourney. 

Charlie Ruffing, fat and forty, re- 
turned to the Yankees and won six of 
his first eight pitching jobs. 

Buddy Lewis took a quick shave, 
picked up his big bat and made a pen- 
nant contender of the Senators. 

Insofar as our college stars are con- 
cerned, we haven't the slightest doubt 
they'll return as good — if not better — 
than ever. They'll be a little older, a 
little wiser and a little stronger. 

All eyes, of course, are on Joe Louis, 
heavyweight champ. He'll be about 31 
when he fights again. That’s old, as 
fighters go. And Joe’s way overweight. 

But we'll make a prediction — Joe 
won't be beaten for at least two years. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





THE TRUE GLORY 


i i4\i“ An Office of War Information 
Picture 


This full-length newsreel story of the 
European war was suggested by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. It begins with D-Day, 
and the Allies establishing a beachhead 
in Normandy — then takes you through 
the European campaign to the fall of 
Berlin. 

The True Glory is a true picture of 
modern warfare. It shows how grim and 
terrible war is. This is an especially 
fine film for you to see if you have to 
write a theme or a report on the war in 
Europe. 


PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
i“ A Warner Brothers Picture 


Pride of the Marines is about a re- 
turning veteran and his problems. It is 
based on the real-life story of former 
Sergeant Al Schmid, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Al was a brave marine who was 
blinded on Guadalcanal. He received a 
Navy Cross for his heroism in battle. 

In the picture, Al (John Garfield) is 
just a fun-loving kid when war comes. 
He knows more about hunting rabbits 
than about hunting Japs. Al puts up a 


tough fight on Guadalcanal before he is 
blinded by a Jap grenade, but there is 
a tougher battle in store for him when 
he comes home. 

Al thinks the loss of his eyesight 
means the loss of everything. He has no 
interest in anything or anyone. It’s a 
long time before Al is persuaded to 
“snap out of it” and return to his nor- 
mal ways — but he does. 


Movie Checkup 


““Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 





Drama: “Pride of the Marines. 
“Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
““A Bell for Adano. ““Back to Bataan. 
“Blood on the Sun. “The Great John L. 
“Conflict. ““The Clock. “““Rhapsody in 
Blue. “Incendiary Blonde. “Son of Lassie 


¥¥“The Southerner. ““Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes. 
Comedy: “”“*Blithe Spiit. “Along 


Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms 
““The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~“Where 
Do We Go from Here? “Don Juan Quilli- 
gan. “Christmas in Connecticut. “Duffy's 
Tavern 

Musicals: “State Fair. “Anchors 
Aweigh. ““A Thousand and One Nights 
“Nob Hill. ““Thrill of a Romance. 

Mystery: ““And Then There Were 
None. ““Mildred Pierce. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Lion into Lamb 


Can you change LION into LAMB 
in nine jumps? By changing one letter 
of LION you can make a new word. 
This counts as the first jump. We will 
start you off by giving you the first 
jump: 





LION 
LOON 





LAMB 





Test Yourself 


When you have answered the fol- 
lowing quiz on American history and 
geography, you will find that the initials 
of the last names called for, reading in 


order from top to bottom, will spell out | 
the name of a body of water lying be- | 


tween Maryland and Virginia. 


1. Who was the U. S. President 
whose first name was Calvin? 


2. What American Presidents were 


grandfather and grandson? 


3. Against what country did the | 


United States fight in the War of 1812? 

4. Who was saved from the Indians 
by Pocahontas? 

5. What is the capital of Maryland? 

6. What was the landing place of 
the Pilgrim Fathers? 

7. On which of the Great Lakes is 
the city of Buffalo located? 

8. Of what state is Little Rock the 
capital? 

9. In what state was Abraham Lin- 
coln born? 

10. Who designed The Monitor of 
Civil War fame? 

11. From what city did Paul Revere 
begin his famous ride? 


12. What territory did the United 


States buy from Russia in 1867? 
13. Where did Cornwallis surrender? 





Last Week's Answers to Match Your Wits 


WHIRLIGIG: BAT(TAB, GAS(SAG), NAP- 
(PAN), PAT(TAP). 

LAST WORDS: “I ONLY REGRET THAT I 
HAVE BUT ONE LIFE TO GIVE FOR MY 
COUNTRY.” 


SPOT THE SQUARES: Remove second and 
fourth dots from second and fourth lines. 


Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 7 


it is an Isthmus ship-railway. Drawing shows 
project planned in 1884 by James Eads, an Amer- 
jean engineer, when de Lessep’s plan for construct- 
ing Panama Cana! at sea level did not prove 
practica) 























DURING VACATION Dick worked for U. 8S. 
Forestry Service in northern Idaho. There he 
fought a terrific forest fire 36 hours steady 
+». got only 4 hours sleep each night until 
the ie was under complete control! 


ON THE TRACK TEAM for the past 3 years, 
Dick specialized in the 100 and 220 yar 
sprints. Dick’s also a basketball star—ca 
tained Taft last year. Keeps in the pink 
*‘spare’’ time work in a coal yard! 





Dick Williams says: 


“I've found that a winning day depends on 
a winning morning! That's why I go for a 
real he-man breakfast. And why I like to 
"kick off’ with KIX! 

“That KIX flavor is plenty keen! And 
those vitamins and other nutritious things in 
KIX are plenty important, too! 

“KIX sure wins with me!” 








Copr. 1945, 
General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

KIX ie a reg. 

trade mark of 
Genera! Mills. 


We Dont say 


THAT EATING KIX made Dick a winner! 
But—like plenty of other winners—he says 
KIX is ‘tops’. We think you'll say so, too! 
KIX is nutritious corn popped into gold- 
en “crunchy puffs.”’ So tempting, so tasty 
. . each tender golden nugget fairly pop- 
ping with that malt-sweet KIX flavor. 


Try it... It'sa WINNER! 


Se General Mills 





Wins on Taste... 
Crispness 
Nourishment 
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DE LUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. M98 
Box 953 Church St.-Annex, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 








Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here's your chance to get — prac: 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 deh 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval! facts. Just mail 15¢ and two 
empty 5¢ Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty ioc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 


PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A | 


Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
reine tt ae A OE os 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--Scurce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 








Incorporated (abbrev.). 


. British possessions which include Ma- 


lay peninsula. 


. Polynesian herb yielding arrowroot. 
3. Hollow made by a blow or pressure. 
. Utensil that lights. 
2. Sound made by cow. 
3. Conceited. 15. Indefinite article. 
. Exclamation of surprise. 
. Objective case of I. 
. British colony in Southern China. 
. To stop living. 25. Preposition. 
. Pint (abbrev. 
. Monotonous up-and-down speech. 
. Exclamation. 38. Conjunction. 
. Prefix meaning twice. 
. Past tense, to strive for superiority. 
2. Amount (abbrev. ). 
. British colony in central Pacific. 
. Inland city of Southeast Luzon. 
8. An eye. 50. British Prime Minister. 
. Past tense of to lead. 


). 28. Large snake. 


. Little devil. 
2. The hard layer on tip of finger. 
3. To demand for oneself. 
. County in Southwest England. 
. Period of time. 
. Quality of sound (pl.). 


To move forward. 


. Curved metal for catching objects. 
. I am (contr.). 15. Exclamation. 

3. To bob the head. 18. Exclamation. 
. To bite gently. 22. 


Acquires. 
Talks too much. 26. Also. 


. Conjunction. 30. British Foreign Sec’y. 

2. British colony in South Asia. 

3. Negative answer. 34. 
. Government issue. 37. 
. What hens lay. 43. Maine (abbrev.). 
. To sing in succession. 

3. Plant with trunk, branches, leaves. 

. Something to sleep on. 


To seize. 
A greeting. 


| Solution m Teachers Edition this issue, m 
| Pupils Edition next week. 


SHE namgans 


HEN you give a party, it’s always 

fun to decorate the table with an 
attractive favor for each guest. It’s even 
more fun if you make the favors your 
self! Here’s how to make the dainty 
angel shown below (other figures can 
be designed by following the same basi: 
instructions ) : 

1. Use a sturdy but flexible wire ana 
shape it into the outline of the figure 
desired (see Fig. 1). A powder box-top, 
covered with colored paper, makes a 
convenient base or stand. 

2. Cut paper towels into strips 2” 
wide. Dip the strips into a thin paste of 
flour and water. Wrap the strips around 
wire skeleton to give “body” to the fig 
ure. Wrap layer after layer, and mold 
the strips into shape with your fingers. 
Mold head of plastic wood or clay. Shel 
lac and paint face. 

3. Wet doilies in paste and drape 
around the bottom half of the frame fo: 
the skirt — the lacy part at the bottom 

4. Cut double doily (front and back ) 
to fit the bodice, dip in paste and mold 
to the figure. Fold doilies to form wings, 
cut crown from the center of anothe: 
doily, dip in paste and allow to dry to 
give extra stiffness before pasting to the 
figure. The flour and water mixture 
when dry, will make the entire figure 
harden into the shape you have molded 
Make arms by wrapping with cloth 
strips. 

— Mary Coope: 


Next week: Fixing up your desk. 























‘WOW! | 





$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 toreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as receive 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. Americ 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and oth 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails. «a 

stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest va! 

in stampdom—and you might find something really va! 

able! Price only 0c to serious ap»roval applicant 

Money back if not delighted 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. Dept.12. Jamestown, New Yor! 























How're vou dome? 





You have dinner at Bill’s house. When 
the time comes to leave, do you: 

A. Say goodbye to Bill—then, a 
few weeks later, phone his mother to 
thank her for the dinner? 

B. Say goodbye to everybody present 
and thank Bill’s mother for a swell 
meal? 

C. Leave without a “thank you” or 
“goodbye” to anybody, because you are 
in no mood to be pleasant. 

"1901109 SI g 
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Not So Smart 


A traveling salesman stopped at a 
Kentucky mountain shack. He saw an 
old man playing checkers with his dog. 
The dog made the moves with his nose. 

“Why, I never saw such a smart dog,” 
said the salesman. “He should be in 
town where people can see him.” 

I don’t think he’s so smart,” 
the old man. 
three games.” 

Harold Benson, Boynton Sch 


replied 
“I beat him two out of 


Detroit, Mich 













Here's one of the biggest 
““game pockoges’’ ever of- 
fered . . . the Carrom- 
Crokinole Style ‘*85"" tweo- 
sided Game Board, complete 
with oll necessory equipment 
ond instructions for playing 
85 different gomes! Un- 
limited entertainment for 
ony “‘crowd’’, any occasion. 
Ask for Corrom Games. 






CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc 
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Sound Reasoning 

Neighbor: 
so high?” 

Mother: “So that I can hear him bet- 


ter when he falls out.” 
Homer Bennett, Oakland (Md.) School 


Joke of the Week 


“Why is your baby’s crib 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star | 
JSA button for this week go to Lillian | 


Matthews, 
N C. 


A man was speeding along the road 
in his car. A state trooper caught up 
with him and made him pull over to the 
side of the road. 

“Why were you going so fast? 
the trooper. 

“My brakes are bad and I was hurry- 
ing home before I had an accident,” 
replied the driver. 


Franklin H.S., Wallace, 


* asked 





Sweet Patriotism 
British girl: “Our flag is prettier than 
yours. Yours is just a striped piece of 
candy.” 
American girl: “Yes, but it’s never 
been licked.” 
Edna Morgan, Lownesville (N.C.) H.8 


Sign of Trouble 


Bob: “There’s going to be trouble 
down at the grocery store.” 

Mother: “Why?” 

Bob: “Mrs. Jones had a baby girl and 
Mr. Jones had a Boy Wanted sign in 
his window all week.” 

Betty Jo Nunn, Camden (Ark.) Jr. H.8 





Last Week's Solution to Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Ira; 4-Alp; 
cat; ll-sip; 13-oh; 14-asphalt; 18-nor; 19-Nyasa; 
21-Soong; 22-Po; 23-hi; 25-alone; 28-Shensi; 30- 
pea; 3l-gaskets; 33-as; 35-thy; 36-rod; 38-A.D.; 
39-Chungking; 42-hod; 43-doe. 

DOWN: 1-imp; 2-Ra; 3-an; 4-arc; 5-Liao; 6- 
paths; 8-Chiang Kai-shek; 9-plans; 1l-sh; 12-ply; 
15-soothe; i1t-pro; 17-tap; 20-sonnet; 24-ing; 26- 
ope; 27-eased; 28-search; 
Soho; 37-dud; 38-age; 40-id; 41-no 





























Collier's 


“When do | get to solo?” 


7-Manchuria; 9-pp; 10- | 


29-sat; 32-Ky; 34- | | 






“1. MEW VALUE: 
larger ink capacity; 
telescope-precision construction. 


Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 


gift box, $3.75 


14 Karat Gold point; 
“C-Flow” feed; 


2. NEW WRITE-ABILITY”: Finest,smoothest- 
writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In marogn, golden brown, green 
and‘ black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N., J. (Established 1896) 

Other famous WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 


pen_ $00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEARE VER Refill Leads 


By Americas Largest 
|, Buatain Pn Mamgjacurer 
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STUDENTS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


IPS... 

IN COLLEGE SCHOLARSH 

4 TRIPS TO WASHINGTON... 
VICTORY BONDS... 

PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY urges 


YOU to write an essay of not more than 500 words on..-- 


 A“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE: 


100 eExciTING PRIZES IN ALL! 


©2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing 
one year at the college of your choice PLUS initial expenses. 


© 2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 


Visit Congress in session! Meet high government officials! 


© 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Do you believe the United States tradition 
—“It’s American to Share’’—should be 
adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food 
resources to help “have-not” nations in 
time of need? What shall be done NOW 
to rescue the hungry and starving millions 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Hol- 
land, Greece, the Philippines? If America 
continues to have surplus farm products, 
where will we market them? 

The answers you write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank 
for Peace.” 

Study the rules... consult your teacher on how to enter this 
contest... then write your FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: F 
“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the foundations of order 
on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 
JUDGES—PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 
‘FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE” ESSAY CONTEST RULES 





Any senior level high school or similar 

institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits of 
the United States may on behalf of its tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth year students enter 
four (4) individual essays 6n the subject of 
a FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE limited to 
not more than five-hundred (500) words 
in length. It is suggested, but not obliga- 
tory, that two of these compositions be the 
work of boy and two of girl students. 


2 All essays entered must de the original 
work of regularly enrolled students 


Here's a real opportunity to promote student interest in a current world problem . 


and must be written in pen or typewritten 
on one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 
3 The essays must be submitted by the 

principal of the school, or other au- 
thorized faculty member, and MUST BE 


POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


The full name and home address of the 
student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculty member submitting essay must ap- 
pear on each manuscript. Essays will be 


TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


duplicated and coded without names for 
final judging. 


5 The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR 
PEACE, PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF 
FLOUR MILLING HISTORY, MINNE- 


APOLIS 2, MINN. 

b Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will 

be made. Winners will be notified by mail 

in care of the principal of the high school 

which they are attending. No essays will 

be returned. 


.- perhaps the most important one facing the 


world today. W hy not assign this essay topic to your students as part of their regular high school work? Fncourage them to enter... 


your stuc' he the winners’ 











OFF THE PRESS 


Psychology for the Returning Serv- 
iceman, edited by Irvin L. Child and 
Marjorie Van De Water, will help 
both veterans and their families solve 
the many problems of readjustment 
which are the almost inevitable result 
of demobilization. It gives expert ad- 
vice on such varied subjects as choos- 
ing a job, learning new skills, getting 
along with family and friends and 
being a good citizen. The book is writ- 
ten in a thoroughly straightforward and 
non-technical] manner. (Penguin Books, 
1945, 25c.) 

- - . 

Another useful book on the return- 
ing serviceman is Dr. George K. Pratt’s 
Soldier to Civilian. Destined especially 
for the relatives, friends and employers 
of veterans, the book includes a valu- 
able appendix of suggestions for com- 
munity leaders prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans, Dr. Pratt has had long experi- 
ence as a member of the Army’s Psy- 
chiatric Division. (McGraw-Hill, 1944, 
$2.50. ) 


* * * 


Many a soldier’s family is wondering 
just how changed he will be when he 
gets home. Will he have new ambi- 
tions and interests, new political ideals? 
Will veterans “stick together” as a 
group, be embittered at wartime civil- 
ians, impatient of “inefficient” democ- 





For Every School Room 


Accurate, Distinctive, Easy-to-use 


+ ~ 





SPECIAL a Clear definitions; Simplified 
symbols; ‘‘How Would You ~ 
i’ Word Quis, fascinating introduction to the 
use of dictionary; New “sight-saving’’ type; 
eager halftone, tine and color illustrations; 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., L1.0., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


oon 000 0 weeds and ota with derivations . 


pyacagme « 800 illustrations . . ap 
16 AND. A features. ‘$2.08 


ae & Wagnalls Standard 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D, 


eq) a el . . 4000 synonyms 
1500 illustrations. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts 
_FUNK® WAGNALLS “Standard” nic .v.s.Pat.orr. 








racy? Dixon Wecter, in When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, has looked in- 
to official records of the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and the First World War, 
and suggests what we may learn from 
the mistakes of the past. He writes in 
a vivid, reportorial style, quoting from 
letters and diaries of soldiers, from 
newspaper accounts and from Govern- 
ment files. His story is a fascinating 
sidelight of history and an extremely 
valuable lesson for our present post- 
war world, (Houghton Mifflin, 1944, 
$3.00.) 


* * * 


History in the Writing, edited by Gor- 
Gon Carroll, is a collection of war dis- 
patches cabled from all parts of the 
world to the offices of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines. Much of the ma- 
terial has not been published before, 
and the book presents a far more com- 
plete picture of the war than is pos- 
sible in ordinary news articles. The 
somewhat heterogeneous mass of ma- 
terial has been bound together with 
short historical summaries, and while 
this is in no sense a “war history” it 
contains a good deal of valuable and 
entertaining first-hand reporting. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1945. $3.00.) 


* - * 


The Laymen’s National Committee 
is again sponsoring Nationai Bible 
Week this year during the third week 
of October. They hope that, for the 
first time, the week may be celebrated 
on an international basis. The move- 
ment is non-sectarian in nature, and is 
enlisting the aid of Chambers of Com- 
merce and other local organizations. 
They aim to have a special spoi radio 
broadcast carried during the week by 
radio stations throughout the country. 





Radio Scripts for Teachers 


“Prejudice — Challenge to Democ- 
racy” is the title of a new radio script 
by Gretta Baker, who directs our Scho- 
lastic programs on the Mutual net- 
work. The script is written as a round- 
table discussion and can be used on 
the air, in the school auditorium, or in 
the classroom. The discussion is based 
on an article “Discrimination in Medi- 
cal Colleges” appearing in the October 
issue of The American Mercury. Other 
scripts on current topics will follow at 
the rate of one a month. For free copies 
write to Radio Department, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 





WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 


FREE AVIATION 
MATERIALS 


PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE, HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVELS 


1. Leaflets and booklets on: airplanes 
after the war, airplane ports, airline 
occupations, global concepts, the Age 
of Flight, meteorology, etc. 


2. Maps, color prints, postcards, time- 
tables, etc. 


3. Materials for teachers of Art, 
Home Economics, Business and Com- 
merce. 


* 


* 


UNITED) 


Mail convenient coupon 
below for samples. 


AIR LINES 





UNITED AIR LINES, School 
& College Service, Dept. & 
Continental tilinois Bank Bidg. 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send samples of aviation materials for 
my grade level together with a complete 
listing of all materials. 
I teach in (check) primary grades ...+ee+6 
intermediate . junior high .eceecs 
high school (state subject) .....scessessee 
Name 
Street Address ......+ceveseessseees eee 
City Zone... BState...sees 
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FINAL CHANCE TO CLIMB ABOARD THE SCHOLASTIC ANNIVERSARY CRUISE 


















































JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has é*-rted a SPECIAL 
25th ANNIVERSARY cruise for you and your 
students this year. It’s “anchors aweigh” and “full 
steam ahead” for the liveliest, most instructive, 
most ENJOYABLE nine school months ever 


planned for you! 


Don’t stay moored to classroom monotony! JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’s conducted tour through the SEVEN SEAS 
of HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ENGLISH, SCIENCE, 
— NEWS, PEOPLES, and WORLD CITIZENSHIP will en- 
liven classroom recitation — will reveal the drama and 
the significance of textbook assignments. 





Thousands have already made their reservations 
for this significant educational voyage. Thousands 
more will clamber aboard before it is too late. But 
time and tide wait for no man — the gangplank 
is going up — 


ALL ABOARD WHO ARE COMING ABOARD ! 


EXPANDED ITINERARY ! DON’T MISS THE BOAT! 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD, 25 Years from 1. IF YOU HAVEN’T MAILED YOUR 
Versailles to San Francisco. A comprehensive ORDER YET — 
historical outline, specially prepared for SCHO- W Sits UR Now! 
LASTIC readers. e urge you to join the party | : 

CITIZENSHIP QUIZ—A handsome teaching . IF YOU WISH TO REVISE YOUR ORDER — 
aid for stimulating class enthusiasm for social Please do this without delay. Unless we hear 
studies, with emphasis on international coopera- from you within 10 days, we shall assume your 
tion and understanding. All materials FREE to present order is correct and ship that number 
subscribing classes on request. to vou throughout the semester. 

THEME ARTICLES — Numerous shore excur- 


sions for the exploration of foreign countries, the USE THE POSTAGE-FREE ORDER CARD 
study of the people, the examination of important 


issues and background of the news. Education for BOUND IN THIS MAGAZINE. 


world citizenship! 


News, Maps, History, Geography! 

Government, Civics, Social Problems, Science! 

Stories, Plays, Vocabularies! Bow Cpe 
Hobbies, Sports, Jokes, Movies, Quizzes! 


And Many Others! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THEME ARTICLE — INDIA — pp. 5, 6, 7 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee of Great Britain has prom- 
ised the people of India that “positive steps” will be taken 
immediately after the Indian elections this winter to give 
them full self-government. 

“I ask all Indians . . . to join together in a united effort to 
work out a Constitution which majority and minority com- 
munities will accept as just and fair,” the Prime Minister said. 

The British statement has been hailed in the United States 
ind other countries as promising a solution to the long-con- 
tested India problem. But Indian leaders are unenthusiastic. 
What the All-India Congress party wants to know is: What 
will Britain do about the Moslem demand for a separate 
Pakistaw State? 

Thus, the problem of full independence for India is still 
settled. 

A simple way to unravel the complexities of the India 
problem is to hold a class discussion based on the following 
questions: 


Jiscussion Questions 


1. Because ot her vast natura] resources, India is one of 
the richest countries in the world. But her people are among 
the world’s poorest. How do you explain this? 

2. What are the advantages of British control of India? 
What are the disadvantages? 

3. Should India be granted full independence? 

4. Who are the leaders in India’s fight for independence? 
How do they disagree as to what they want for India? 


Class Activities 


1. Map Study — On a map of the world, have a pupil, 
with the aid of the class, trace the important sea routes to 
India. Have him call off the important British landmarks 
found along these routes. 

2. Fiction Study — Rudyard Kipling has done more than 
any other writer to popularize India. Born in Bombay, he 
grew up in India and his writings reflect his early environ- 
ment. Select pupils to read and report on the following 
Kipling works: Kim, Gunga Din, Wee Willie Winkee, and 
the Jungle Books. 

3. Language Study — Three-fourths of the people of India 
speak languages related to Sanskrit, the oldest of the Indo- 
Aryan family of languages. The English language is also a 
member of the Indo-Aryan family. 

Several Indian terms have been adopted into the English 
language. Have pupils compile a list of such terms. Their 
list should include: emir, fakir, yogi, pundit, purdah, sari, 
thug. Bengaline and Cashmere are fabrics which derive their 
names from Indian provinces in which they are made. 
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MacARTHUR’S STATEMENT — pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should General MacArthur have made the statement 
that only 200,000 men will be needed to occupy Japan by 
the end of six months? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is Dean Acheson? 
2. What department of the Federal Government deter- 
mines our policy in Japan? 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CRISIS — p. 4 


One of our most ticklish problems is the readjustment of 
labor’s wartime wages to peacetime costs of production. 
Labor is demanding increased wage rates to compensate for 
the decrease in the number of hours workers are employed, 
now that the war is over. Employees who, during wartime, 
worked a 52-hour week with time-and-a-half pay for all 
hours over 40 — are faced with a considerable cut in take- 
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home pay. This, coupled with high prices, labor leaders say, 
threatens to lower workers’ standards of living. 

To understand better the problems of labor, pupils should 
know what the following terms mean: 

Wage-rate: This is the rate of payment made to the 
worker. It may be on a piecetime, hourly, or daily basis — 
50c an hour, or $8 a day. 

Take-home pay: This is the money the worker actually 
receives. It is the amount left to him after all legal deduc- 
tions have been made. Deductions include unemployment 
insurance, withholding tax, etc. 

Time-and-a-half: This means that if an employee receives 
60c an hour, he will earn 90c an hour (1% times his regular 
wage rate) for every hour over 40 that he has worked. 
Time-and-a-half payment was legally provided for in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Have your pupils work out the following problems to 
help them understand labor’s demand for shorter hours and 
higher wages. 

1. During the war, a man earned $1 an hour in a war 
plant. He worked 52 hours a week. What was his total salary 
for that week? How much did he take home? (Have pupils 
compute take-home pay on the basis of federal plus local 
deductions which apply to all wages earned in your state.) 

2. Now that the war is over, this same man earns $1 an 
hour making civilian goods. He works 40 hours a week. 
What is his total weekly wage? How much does he take 
home? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should labor’s demands for increased wage rates be 
met? 


2. Why have employers refused to increase workers’ wage 
rates? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is the Secretary of Labor? 

2. What city is the center of the automobile industry in 
the U. S.? 

3. What is the largest single union in the world? How 
many members does it have? 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


This week’s aviation page should have a special appeal to 
the girls, How many girls in your class might be interested in 
a career in some branch of aviation? 

In your community there probably are women who have 
jobs in aviation. Perhaps one of them might be willing to 
visit the class and lead a discussion on the subject of “Women 
in Aviation.” 

Several committees of pupil-reporters could be appointed 
to interview a number of women who are employed in avia- 
tion. As a pattern for interviewing, pupils could refer to the 
“Bib and Tuck” interviews in Junior Scholastic. Two have 
already appeared this year: “Fighting Reporter” in the Sept. 
17th issue, and “A Yank With the Yugoslav Guerrillas” in 
the Oct. Ist issue. : 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should women be paid the same amount of money as 
men are paid for doing the same work? 






2. Should women’ be given the same opportunities to 


learn to fly as are given to men? 


THE BOY DREAMER — p. 14 


The majority of plays about Christopher Columbus dram- 
atize his discovery of America. Here is a one-act play suitable 
for both classroom reading and performance which tells of 
the young Columbus and his dreams of travel and adventure. 
Pupils will enjoy the play for its rich characterizations and 
humor, and because they remember how Columbus’ dreams 
came true. . 

After pupils have read and performed the play, have them 
mark on a map the long route to India (as sailed by Captain 
Alonzo in the Santa Clara) and the short route, as demon- 
strated by Columbus, 


Discussion Question 
What made Columbus believe that the world is round? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What are the 49,000,000 Hindus who are not members 
of a caste called? (Out-castes or Untouchables. ) 


2. What Indian leader is called Mahatma or “Great Soul”? 
(Mohandas K. Gandhi.) 


3. Who is the new U. S. Secretary of War? (Robert Pat- 
terson. ) 


4. Who was the first woman to receive the Distinguished 
Flying Cross? (Amelia Earhart.) 

5. Who is the “Father of the American cotton industry?” 
(Samuel Slater.) 

6. Who is the newest member of the Supreme Court? 
(Former Senator Harold Burton.) 

7. In what direction did Columbus plan to sail from 
Europe in order to reach India? ( West.) 

8. Who is the British Viceroy of India? (Wavell.) 

9. Are sharks generally attracted by dark-colored or light- 
colored objects? (Light-colored objects. ) 

10. What is the capital of British India? (New Delhi.) 








Answers to Match Your Wits, p. 30 


BEFORE AND AFTER: Em; De; Ent; Tor. 

CONCEALED CITIES: Néwark; Orange; Trenton; Weehawken. 
CUT THEM OFF: Clatter; Rattle; Treat; Rate; Ate; At. 

WORD CHANGE: Hard; Road; Load; Coal. 

A TON OF WORDS: Tonsils; Stonier; Intoned; Cartons; Trenton 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 25 


1. NON-STOP OVER THE TOP: B-29 or Superfortress. 

2. INDIAN SUMMARY: ¢; a; a; b; c; b; a; b: b; b; a; b; ¢; a; c. 
3. BE INDUSTRIOUS: 3; 1; 4; 5; 2. 

4. NEWS ROUNDUP: a; b; b; a; b. 


Solution for News Word Puzzle, p. 31 


ACROSS: 1-hag; 4-bay; 7-has; 9-ale; 11-Nehru; 13-folder; UB-anil; 18- 
amah; 20-no; 2l-re; 22-Urdu; 24-one; 26-candid; 28-scold; 30-Apo; 31-lid; 
33-syn; 34-ton. 

DOWN: 2-ah; 3-Gandhi; 4-bar; 5-alum; 6-ye; 8-see; 10-women; 12-hr; 
13-faro; 14-la; 16-India; 17-loud; 23-rd; 25-espy; 26-co; 27-all; 29-con; 
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